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The book establishes beyond a doubt the justice of the fame 
won by the V. M. I. cadets. While they cannot claim the 
credit for the victory at New Market, they can assert without 
fear of contradiction, that it was their discipline and bravery that 
helped win the victory then and made it famous afterwards. 

L. P. Chamberlayne. 



The Virginia Military Institute: Its Building and Rebuilding. 
By Major-General Francis H. Smith, LL.D., Superintendent, 1839-1889. 
Lynchburg, Va. : J. P. Bell Co., Inc. 1912. pp. 227. Illustrated, por- 
trait of General Smith ; views of the landscape and plant. 

This is a noteworthy book in the educational history of the 
Southern States, if for no other reasons than that the author was 
virtually the founder of the institution whose origin and develop- 
ment are recorded ; that th eauthor was the director of the for- 
tunes of the institution for fifty years and built it up to great 
efficiency before the civil war ; and that the author's preface is 
dated February 28, 1890, less than a month before his death, 
and less than four months after his retirement from the superin- 
tendency of the institution. 

General Smith was a West Point man, graduating in 1833. 
He was for two years an Assistant Professor at the Military 
Academy, and then for two years Professor of Mathematics at 
Hampden-Sidney College. He assumed his post as Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute in 1839, reporting for 
duty on the 1 1 th of November. Perhaps it was fortunate that 
the President of the Board of Trustees was Colonel Claude Cro- 
zet, Chief Engineer of Virginia, an iltve of the great Polytech- 
nic School of Paris, and a soldier of the army of Napoleon. But 
it was General Smith's definite purpose and great perseverance 
that gave body and life to the Virginia Military Institute, a most 
serviceable school from its foundation. 

This book contains a straightforward statement of the diffi- 
culties, processes, and achievements of the administration of the 
school before and after the civil war (the plant was burned by 
General Hunter in 1 864) ; and is especially interesting for 
bringing out clearly the work done by the Virginia Military In- 
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stitute in introducing better methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion into the schools and colleges of the State, and for remind- 
ing the reader that in i860, so great was the confidence of the 
State in the institution, that measures then shaping would have 
ended (but for the war) in giving the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute the character of an excellent state school of agriculture, 
engineering, and the fine arts. But statecraft is a tedious busi- 
ness, and subject to many vicissitudes. A. J. Morrison. 



A History of American Literature. By William B. Cairns, Ph.D. 
New York : Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1912. 

Textbooks of American literature are all alike in being com- 
pounded of varying amounts of literary history, literary biogra- 
phy, and literary criticism. In most of them literary biography 
distinctly predominates ; in some, literary criticism ; few, even 
of those that make specific use of the term, give adequate atten- 
tion to literary history. It is encouraging, therefore, to find 
Professor Cairns saying, in the preface of his book, that it "at- 
tempts to trace within reasonable compass the course of literary 
development in America", and that it "places greatest empha- 
sis on general movements because American literature is first of 
all important as an expression of national life." The chief 
merit of the book is, perhaps, the faithfulness with which this 
point of view is kept. The chapter on The Colonial Time, for 
example, can be read with keen interest as social history of the 
colonies ; for, although it describes all the colonial writings that 
deserve mention, it consistently treats them as explaining and 
explained by the life of the times. 

The avowed purpose of the author accounts for the fair share 
of attention given to others than the " chief American writers." 
A student is not in danger of inferring, as he reads Professor 
Cairns's book, that everybody else stopped writing when the 
"renaissance" dawned in New England. Even more space 
might fairly have been given to the Stedman-Taylor-Aldrich 
group, whose significance may easily escape the student to 
whom it is not made clear. The important names are not 



